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ENGLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL 

BY SYDNEY BROOKS. 



The failure of the Bloemfontein Conference is a disappoint- 
ment that may prove a tragedy. President Krilger and Sir 
Alfred Milner, the Governor of Cape Colony, met to discuss the 
Transvaal question with every external circumstance pointing to a 
happy issue. The time, the men and the place were all well 
chosen. In the neat and compact capital of the Orange Free 
State, the Boer President was among friends of his own race, and 
the British representative was not among enemies. Both com- 
missioners had behind them the free trust of their respective gov- 
ernments. The President, with the help of his more liberal fol- 
lowers, could have forced upon the conservatives of the Old Boer 
party any agreement he had cared to sign. It was a good omen, 
after all these years of obstinate warfare, that he had consented to 
a meeting at all. It was a better omen that he had declared his 
willingness to discuss "all, all, all, except the independence of the 
Transvaal." Sir Alfred Milner, as Lord Cromer's right-hand man 
during the most arduous years of the reconstruction of Egypt, 
proved himself second only to his chief in farsightedness, tact, de- 
termination and strenuous common-sense; and nothing he has 
done or said in South Africa has caused the Boers to mistrust him. 

The portents of international politics were even more pro- 
pitious. One may doubt whether there has been since Majuba 
Hill, whether there is ever likely to be again, any such favorable 
chance for a peaceful settlement of the great issue of South Africa. 
To Mr. Chamberlain, the success of the conference meant the 
restoration of personal credit in a matter that has brought him 
little but discomfiture. Unquestionably, before risking another 
rebuff, he must have convinced himself that in a friendly debate 
lay some hope of getting this troublesome mole-hill finally cleared 
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away, and himself left free to make his mark on English history 
as the first Colonial Secretary with a policy of his own. The peo- 
ple of Great Britain, still somewhat humiliated by memories of 
the raid, were never less inclined to he overbearing or more anxious 
to reach a just and pacific solution. There was nothing in the 
political situation in Cape Colony but what would quiet Presi- 
dent Kriiger's suspiciousness and urge him to moderation. His 
own kinsmen, the Dutch colonists, are there in control of the gov- 
ernment, their racial sympathies all on his side, as against forcible 
interference in the domestic affairs of the Transvaal, their rough 
business sense counselling justice to the Uitlanders for the good 
of South African trade. Nothing was to be feared from the mas- 
terful empire-builder through whose "keen, unscrupulous course" 
Great Britain has lost much, even if she has gained more. 
At the time the conference met, Mr. Ehodes was not even 
in South Africa. From Germany came no encouragement 
to obduracy. The Kaiser, indeed, has long since done pen- 
ance for his telegram, and given the Boers to understand 
that he can no longer afford to be their friend; and unless every- 
thing short of official confirmation is to be disbelieved, the Anglo- 
German agreement of last summer makes provision for the trans- 
fer of Delagoa Bay from Portuguese to British hands, and so cuts 
off from the Transvaal its last hope of reaching the sea. Even 
the French who have capital invested in the Band, have of late 
put aside their Anglophobia and have been calling upon President 
Kruger to set his house in order. England and the Transvaal 
were thus left face to face, with the path towards a reasonable ad- 
justment of their differences made as smooth as possible. That 
the conference, with all these circumstances in its favorj should 
have failed, and failed without a step being gained towards har- 
monious compromise, is a fact that must cause the gravest appre- 
hensions. 

The conference broke up over the eternal franchise difficulty, 
which, while it is certainly the crux of the whole dispute, is only 
one of many points of controversy that will have to be straightened 
out before long. What is known as the suzerainty question is 
almost as important and considerably more interesting, because 
more abstract, and I do not apologize for going backwards a little 
way into history to get its proper bearings. 

When Mr. Gladstone made peace with the Boers, a few 
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weeks after the defeat of Majuba Hill, he restored to them their 
former independence, subject to the suzerainty of the British Gov- 
ernment. This suzerainty was very clearly defined by the second 
article of the Pretoria Convention of 1881. It consisted of a 
right to appoint a British Resident, to whom was given a vetoing 
power over the policy of the Republic towards the Kafirs — a very 
necessary provision, for the Boers make Deuteronomy their text- 
book on all native questions; a right to move troops through the 
State in times of war; and a right to control and conduct all diplo- 
matic intercourse with foreign powers. Some such restrictions 
were necessary to make the surrender palatable to the British pub- 
lic, but neither Lord Derby, then Colonial Secretary, nor his suc- 
cessors cared much about enforcing them. The Transvaal was 
held to be a damnosa hereditas before the discovery of gold, and 
the suzerainty clauses were thrown in to save England's face. 
They did not work well. The Boers chafed under an arrange- 
ment that kept them from dealing with the natives in their own 
way, and disputes became so frequent that Mr. Gladstone proposed 
a revision of the convention in 1883. 

The conference that led to the signing of the London Conven- 
tion of the following year attracted very little notice. The British 
public was tired of the whole business. The spirit of Imperialism 
had not yet descended on the Colonial Office. The Boers 
badgered and badgered and got almost everything they wanted. 
All but complete independence was granted them in domestic 
affairs. The title of Resident was dropped to gratify their suscep- 
tibilities, and the British representative at Pretoria became a sort 
of consul-general on a reduced salary. The word "suzerainty" 
was omitted as offensive to Boer sentiment. The convention regu- 
lated the western boundaries of the Republic and pledged the 
Boers not to seek an extension of them. It laid an inderdict on 
slavery or any "apprenticeship partaking of slavery." In one 
clause only did the British Government assert its external au- 
thority. "The South African Republic," says this clause, "will 
conclude no treaty or engagement with any state or nation other 
than the Orange Free State, nor with any native tribe to the east- 
ward or westward of the Republic, until the same has been ap- 
proved by Her Majesty the Queen." This clause again was in- 
tended chiefly for home consumption. It was often disregarded 
by the Boers, and it was not thought important enough to be 
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pressed home by the Colonial Office. The Transvaal in 1884 was 
a large but barren tract of ground, barely sufficient for the support 
of 100,000 stock-raisers. It had but a small connection with Brit- 
ish interests. The one clear thing about it to the mind of Down- 
ing Street was that it had given England more trouble than it was 
worth, and that the best thing to do was to leave it alone. 

But the finding of gold caused British officialdom to change 
its attitude with speed. Thousands of Englishmen, Australians 
and Americans swarmed into Johannesburg, and in a few years 
converted a bankrupt and disorganized state into the second gold- 
producing country of the world. The Transvaal and its be- 
wildered burghers woke up to find themselves the centre of Euro- 
pean intrigue, and the London Convention was discovered to be a 
document of capital importance. 

It is, I think, clear by the terms of the clauses I have quoted 
that the South African Bepublic is not an independent state. Its 
freedom of action is circumscribed both within and without its 
own territory. Its boundaries, at any rate on one side, are not 
only fixed, but fixed immutably. In that direction it is forbidden 
to expand. It cannot, under the clauses of the convention, in- 
troduce slavery, either openly, or in any of the veiled forms under 
which the institution is still countenanced. Especially, and this 
is the hinge of the whole convention, is its liberty of negotiation 
and diplomacy placed under restrictions. Now, no state can be 
properly called independent which is prohibited from managing 
its foreign affairs in its own way. The Transvaal is free to ar- 
range treaties with the Orange Free State. With all other coun- 
tries, as with all native tribes, to the east or west, its relations are 
ultimately controlled by the British Government. The exact 
word to describe the position in which the two countries stand to 
one another is hard to find. "Suzerainty" is a doubtful term of 
loose application in popular parlance, and of uncertain standing in 
international law. The word has simply been adopted as a con- 
venient one to define the peculiar relations of England and the 
Transvaal. To employ it adds nothing to the real efficacy of the 
convention of 1884; to drop it does not diminish British authority 
in any way. Call that authority by what name one will — suzer- 
ainty, control or the right to veto — the fact remains that the 
Transvaal, in some most important branches of its national affairs, 
is finally subject to Great Britain. 

vol. olxix. — ko. 512. 5 
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The dispute between the two governments over this point is, 
therefore, at bottom largely verbal and sentimental. Whether the 
amount of control possessed by Great Britain over the Transvaal 
constitutes a suzerainty cannot be settled, until we know exactly 
what a suzerainty is; and that nobody can tell us. The really 
important thing to know is that so long as President Krtiger 
accepts and acts up to the terms of the London Conven- 
tion, he is bound to the clause which carries with it the veto of the 
British Government on all the diplomatic negotiations of the 
Transvaal, except those connected with the Orange Free State. 

It is one thing to believe in the reality of British control, and 
quite another to approve its necessity. The first is a question of 
fact, the second of policy and opinion. Great Britain stands com- 
mitted to the maintenance of the London Convention by the sup- 
posed necessities of her position as the paramount power in South 
Africa; and, after the coquetting between President Krliger and 
the German Emperor that followed the Jameson raid, the fear of 
foreign intrigue is too strong for any British ministry at present 
to allow the Transvaal the same latitude in foreign, as it enjoys in 
internal, affairs. The fear may seem unreasoning; to many it does 
seem unreasoning; but, though less potent to-day than it was three 
years ago, it is still vivid enough to make the preservation of the 
convention appear a sacred duty and any revision of it a sacrifice 
of imperial rights. There is room for a good deal of regret that 
this should be so. The London Convention has attained a quite 
undeserved and factitious sanctity in the eyes of English people. 
From seeing their government constantly at work defending it 
against real or alleged breaches, they have come to think it some- 
thing very well worth defending. It is spoken and written of as 
a sort of Magna Charta of British dominion in South Africa, with- 
out which Cape Colony, Natal and the whole of Rhodesia would 
fall a ready prey to some designing power in alliance with the 
Transvaal. The question of its real value and of the possibility of 
revising its hasty clauses has never been squarely considered. Yet 
there is not much, either in its inception or after-history, to com- 
mand such perfervid adoration. It was hurriedly and carelessly 
drafted to bring to its quickest end an issue of which everyone 
was wearied; it was so little thought of that the Boers might claim 
it has lapsed through frequent unrebuked violations; above all, 
it dealt with a state of affairs that has altered in every particular 
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since its promulgation. Wherein does its peculiar virtue consist? 
Most Englishmen would answer, truly enough, in the clause that 
regulates the external affairs of the Transvaal. But what, after 
all, is that clause worth? It has irritated and humiliated the 
Boers without benefiting England in a single essential. It has 
forced the British Government to an undignified and unproductive 
watchfulness over the doings of Transvaal emissaries abroad. If 
it was designed as an effective check on foreign diplomacy, then 
the intimate approaches of Germany proved its worthlessness to 
demonstration. It is, of course, impossible to believe that any 
power that thought it worth while to negotiate a secret treaty with 
the Transvaal would be deterred from doing so by the London 
Convention; and equally impossible to imagine that, if any such 
treaty were to be negotiated, the Transvaal would submit it to the 
approval of the British Government. The obstacle that keeps 
foreign nations from intriguing with the Transvaal for the over- 
throw of British ascendancy in South Africa, is not a fifteen-year- 
old piece of parchment, but the strength and position of the Brit- 
ish Empire; and that strength and position would remain what 
they are and be a deterrent of undiminished persuasiveness, were 
the convention cancelled to-morrow. Either there is the possi- 
bility of foreign interference in South Africa, or there is not. If 
there is, the London Convention is no safeguard against it. If 
there is not, the London Convention, or at any rate its most promi- 
nent clause, is superfluous. 

As a matter of fact, we know now that neither Germany nor 
any other power had serious thoughts of taking upon itself the 
tremendous responsibility of an attempt to oust Great Britain 
from South Africa. The true danger to the British position comes 
from quite another source, from the continued want of harmony 
and confidence between the English and the Dutch, due to the 
present turbulent condition of the Transvaal. A civil, not a for- 
eign, war is the menace to be dreaded. It is in the power of the 
Boers to end the uncertainty that paralyzes commerce and pro- 
vokes racial antagonism and unrest from Cape Town to the Zam- 
besi by reforming their internal administration; and, as an induce- 
ment to set about the task, a guarantee of independence would be 
far more persuasive than the pointed summonses of the Colonial 
Secretary. It would seem to be at once an act of magnanimity 
and good policy if the British Government were to renounce its 
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claims to a suzerainty and, if need be, abolish or revise the con- 
vention, in return for the grant of those concessions to the 
Uitlanders which can alone make the Transvaal a contented and 
friendly state. The Boers are keenly anxious to have their status 
as a nation placed beyond question. It galls them, as it would 
gall any high-spirited people, to find themselves, after all these 
years of struggle, still in a position of semi-dependence. From 
the British and imperial point of view, there is nothing in the Lon- 
don Convention to compare with the vital obligation of securing 
justice for the Uitlanders, and inducing the two races to live side 
by side in peace. Its abolition would involve the surrender of no 
right of guardianship over British subjects in the Transvaal that 
the ordinary law of nations does not already secure to the British 
Government; and the withdrawal of the suzerainty claims, which 
are an incessant source of bickerings between the two peoples, and 
bring no real profit to Great Britain, would do more than any- 
thing else to reconcile the Boers to an adequate measure of reform. 
On the bare terms of the London Convention, as a matter of 
technical legal right, it is more than doubtful whether Mr. Cham- 
berlain is strictly justified in protesting against any of the features 
of the President's domestic policy. Yet no one can doubt that, 
had the convention been non-existent, the protests would have 
flowed in just the same, and possibly with greater force and bold- 
ness. The convention, at best, throws but a dubious legality upon 
a course of action already founded on broad principles of duty and 
justice. It really hampers, rather than aids, British ministers in 
their endeavor to transform President Krtiger's fascinating me- 
disevalism into something approaching a modern system of gov- 
ernment. No sooner are the Uitlanders shackled with fresh fet- 
ters, than a brilliant and quite interminable debate springs up be- 
tween the law officers of the Crown and the legal luminaries em- 
ployed by Mr. Krtiger, as to whether the new imposition is or is 
not a breach of the convention; the fetters, meanwhile, remain- 
ing where they were placed. The net workings of the conven- 
tion have all along favored the Fabian tactics which the Presi- 
dent knows so well how to pursue; and, but for one point, he would 
probably be quite well satisfied to let it remain as it is. That point 
is the limitations contained in the convention on the full sov- 
ereignty of the Transvaal; and to sweep those restrictions away 
and place the Republic on an equality with Great Britain, there 
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are probably few concessions which he would not be glad to make. 
There seems at all events to be here an opportunity for an honor- 
able and satisfactory bargain. An independent Transvaal, with 
the Uitlanders admitted to the franchise, would be no more a 
menace to the British position in South Africa than is the Orange 
Free State. 

Sir Alfred Milner, of course, went to Bloemfontein with no 
such heroic proposals in his portfolio. In the present state of 
England's attachment to the convention, one has to admit that 
no such proposals are possible. National dignity, pride of posses- 
sion and fears of foreign interference are too keenly aroused to 
brook the seeming humiliation of retreat, even from a false and 
unprofitable position. Too much zeal has been spent on the de- 
fence of the convention to make its surrender seem anything but 
a gross betrayal. Nevertheless, it is worth noting that the confer- 
ence foundered in part on this very rock. The President proposed 
that certain of the matters in dispute should be submitted to arbi- 
tration. Sir Alfred Milner was obliged to answer, in effect, that 
on any matter of real importance there could be no arbitration 
between a suzerain state and its dependency. Such pistolling di- 
plomacy does not make for a peaceful issue. The concessions that 
will have to be granted to end the veiled warfare that threatens 
to disrupt the Transvaal and bathe the whole of South Africa in 
blood, cannot be expected to come from one side only. It is the 
President's misfortune to have put himself morally in the wrong 
on almost every point of domestic policy. That does not relieve 
Great Britain from the obligation of considering whether it would 
not be an act of mingled wisdom and generosity to make the task 
of extrication as easy as possible. The renunciation of suzerainty 
ia the only adequate reward in sight that will atone for the com- 
prehensive surrenders required for the reorganization of the Re- 
public's internal economy. It would remove, in great part, the 
fearfulness of the Boers lest, in yielding to the demands of the 
Uitlanders, they imperil their own independence; and it would 
show, as nothing else can, the sincerity and honesty of purpose 
which animate the English people in their dealings with the 
Transvaal. 

In the Transvaal itself the situation is almost too fantastic for 
serious presentation. The Uitlanders, seven-eighths of whom be- 
long to the English-speaking race, outnumber the Boers by more 
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than two to one. They own half the land and contribute nine- 
teen-twentieths of the public revenue. It is through their brains 
and energy that the Transvaal has been raised from bankruptcy 
into its present prosperity. They are citizens of the most progres- 
sive countries in the world, accustomed to self-government and 
intolerant of any encroachments upon their liberty. The Boers 
have altered little, if at all, since the days when the Dutch East 
India Company planted them at the Cape, except to add some of 
the vices of the nineteenth century to the ignorance of the seven- 
teenth. "In some of the elements of modern civilization," says 
Mr. Bryce, a witness of inspired impartiality, "they have gone 
back rather than forward." A half -nomad people, of sullen and 
unsocial temperament, severed from Europe and its influences for 
over two hundred years, living rudely and contentedly on the 
vast, arid holdings where their sheep and cattle are pastured — each 
man as far as may be from his neighbor — disdaining trade, dis- 
daining agriculture, ignorant to an almost inconceivable degree of 
ignorance, without music, literature or art, superstitious, grimly 
religious, they are in all things, except courage and stubbornness 
of character, the very antithesis of the strangers settled among 
them. The patriarch Abraham in Wall Street would hardly make 
an odder contrast. The Uitlanders have an even greater share of 
the intelligence of the country than of its wealth. Nevertheless, 
they are kept in complete subjection to their bucolic task-masters. 
They are not allowed to vote, except for a legislative chamber that 
cannot legislate; they have no voice in the spending of the money 
taken from their pockets; they see millions of dollars lavished on 
the secret service and fortifications at Pretoria, while Johannes- 
burg remains a pest-hole; their language is proscribed in the 
schools and law-courts of a city where not one man in a thousand 
speaks anything but English; a clipped and barren dialect, as much 
beneath pure Dutch as Czechish is beneath Russian, is enthroned 
in its place; and their children are forced to learn geography and 
history from Dutch text-books after passing the elementary stand- 
ards — the President, with a directness that would have come home 
to the late Mr. Dingley, seeking to popularize his native taal by a 
tax of one hundred per cent, upon foreign books. 

It is grotesque to think of Englishmen and Americans being 
treated in this fashion, and it is quite beyond imagination that 
they should rest passive in such a house of bondage. The restric- 
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tions on franchise and education fall hardest, not on the capitalists 
and large mine owners, who .are mostly absentees, but on the law- 
yers, doctors, business men and the working classes who have 
settled in the Eand district less as a speculation than to make it 
their home and earn a living and bring up their families. The 
recent petition from the Uitlanders to the Queen was entirely the 
work of professional men and laborers. Neither Mr. Ehodes, nor 
the Chartered Company, nor the capitalists had anything to do 
with it. It was a genuine and thoughtful protest from the average 
working immigrant against the intolerable oppression to which he 
is subjected. Even raids and poets laureate cannot weaken the 
solidity of these grievances. "Diggers," ventured an Australian 
Premier, "have no country." That may hold good for Coolgardie 
and the Klondyke, but not for the Transvaal; for gold-mining in 
the Eand is less hazardous and uncertain than elsewhere. A 
payable reef once found, there is little anxiety of its suddenly pe- 
tering out. Its owner can reckon with some confidence that deep 
borings will show the same percentage of gold to rock as appears 
near the surface; and this unique assurance makes it possible to 
speculate approximately on the duration of the mines. The 
opinion of the most competent specialists seems to be that the dis- 
trict, as a whole, will not be exhausted for fifty, and possibly not 
for seventy or eighty, years to come. This puts the Eand on quite 
a different footing from the gold-fields of Australia and California. 
The foreigners who have rushed to Johannesburg are, for the most 
part, genuine settlers, men who look forward to spending their 
whole lives either in the employment of the mine-owners, or in 
the ordinary trades and professions that gather round the centre 
of a great industry. They are not of the order of speculative tran- 
sients, whose interest in their new resting place ceases with the 
discovery and exhaustion or sale of a "lucky strike." In other 
words, they have a country; and that country is the Transvaal; and 
as men who have taken up a permanent residence in it, they de- 
mand, not unreasonably, that it should be made politically and 
socially endurable. 

Before the discovery of gold any settler in the Transvaal could 
secure the electoral franchise after a residence of two years. The 
Boers welcomed the money that flowed into the exchequer when 
the value of the Eand district became known; but they took in- 
stant alarm at the stream of capitalists, engineers, traders and 
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miners — all speaking the tongue of their hereditary foes— that 
threatened to overwhelm their independence. To preserve the po- 
litical status quo, they raised the probationary term of qualifica- 
tion for the franchise, first to five years and then to fifteen. In 
1890, as a sop to the inevitable clamor for representation, they 
created a Second Volksraad for the members of which aliens might 
vote after taking the oath and residing for two years in the coun- 
try. As the Second Volksraad is not allowed to discuss matters 
of taxation and as all its decrees are subject to the approval of the 
First Volksraad^ — which can legislate without requiring the assent 
of the inferior chamber — the concession is not worth much. At 
present no immigrant can vote for the First Volksraad unless he 
has passed the age of forty and lived for at least fourteen years in 
the country, after taking the oath and being placed on the govern- 
ment lists, lists on which, according to Mr. Bryce, the local au- 
thorities are nowise careful to place him. Even the niggardly re- 
forms proposed by the President at the end of last May were nega- 
tived by his burghers. Practically, the Uitlanders are disenfran- 
chised. In every other state, Dutch and English stand on the 
same equality. In the Transvaal, the English are treated like 
Kafirs. They have not only taxation without representation, but 
taxation without police, without sanitation, without schools, with- 
out justice, without freedom of the press, without liberty of as- 
sociation. Johannesburg is ill-paved, ill-lighted and abominably 
deficient in drainage and water-supply, because it is English. The 
courts of law have been prostituted to the whims of the Legisla- 
ture, in defiance of the written Constitution of the Eepublic, that 
thereby the English might be deprived of their one legal remedy 
against injustice. Education, except in the Boer taal, is forbid- 
den above the third standard, in the hope of forcing the English 
to unlearn their native tongue. And these indignities are put 
upon the men who are the source of all the country's prosperity, 
and its saviours from internal dissolution. 

There can be little doubt that, had President Krtlger yielded 
to the demand for the franchise when it was first made, he would 
have to-day, in the gratitude and contentment of his new citizens, 
the best guarantee for the independence of the Eepublic. The 
suspiciousness and conservatism of the Boer character dictated a 
policy of refusal and delay and unfulfilled promises, from the ef- 
fects of which the state has been saved more by the mistakes of its 
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opponents than by the President's own shrewdness. If the ex- 
istence of the Republic seems to be imperilled to-day, President 
Kruger has chiefly himself to thank for it. His resistance to a 
just demand has driven the Uitlanders, by a process common to 
most political agitations, to put forward other and less reasonable 
claims. A section of the excluded settlers has started the theory, 
based on Great Britain's suzerainty, that the taking of the oath 
of allegiance to the Transvaal does not involve the surrender of 
P>ritish citizenship. If the contention were sound, President Krti- 
ger would be well within his rights in refusing the franchise to all 
such hybrid citizens. But the argument will not hold water for 
a moment. Mr. Chamberlain and all the best legal authorities in 
England have condemned and disowned it. A British subject on 
6wearing the oath of allegiance to the South African Republic, or 
any other state, forfeits at once all his rights of British citizen- 
ship, and becomes, suzerainty or no suzerainty, a -foreigner. It 
is a pity a contrary plea was ever urged. It has only served to 
misrepresent the intentions of the average Uitlanders. As a body, 
the Uitlanders demand, firstly, such an alteration of the present 
franchise law as will give them at least an effective minority rep- 
resentation; secondly, permission to educate their children in their 
own tongue; and thirdly, a rearrangement of the tariff. The pres- 
ent tariff mulcts the whole of Johannesburg for the benefit of a 
few Boer farmers, and forces the price of the necessities of life to 
an inordinate figure. Between the omnipotence of a few large 
capitalists and the fiscal exactions of the Boers, which press as 
hardly upon Natal, the Orange Free State and Cape Colony as 
upon Johannesburg, the middle and working classes in the Band 
district, in spite of the high rate of wages, are hard put to it to 
make both ends meet. 

The capitalists have grievances of their own, which their 
enormous influence in a country of poor men has managed to 
keep well to the front. The nature and continuance of these 
grievances show to what lengths the distrust felt by the Boers to- 
wards the British will carry them, even to the detriment of the 
national exchequer. The government of the Transvaal has made 
it its policy to hamper in every way the development of the mines 
from which the public treasury is filled. A French expert has 
calculated that better legislation and administration would de- 
crease the cost of production by about thirty per cent. Heavy 
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duties are levied on machinery and chemicals; the tariff more than 
doubles the price of maize, which is the chief food of the native 
workmen; and the liquor laws, by making it easy for Kafirs to get 
drunk, reduce the supply of regular labor and greatly increase the 
number of accidents. But the loudest complaints are directed 
against the dynamite and railroad monopolies, from the first of 
which the state derives not a penny in compensation, and from 
the second a mere fraction of the sum that goes into the pockets 
of German and Dutch stockholders. The dynamite monopoly 
was granted to a German firm some years ago, and securely hedged 
around by a prohibitive duty on the imported article. The usual 
consequences have followed. The dynamite is poor in quality 
and nearly fifty per cent, higher in price than it ought to be. The 
Netherlands Company, which owns all the railroads in the Trans- 
vaal, joins in the merry war of extortion with a series of out- 
rageous freight charges. Taken altogether, these impositions 
make a difference of three or four per cent, on the dividends of 
the best mines, threaten the prospect of any dividend on the sec- 
ond best, and make it useless to persevere with those of a still 
lower grade; the state treasury, of course, suffering in proportion.* 
One most unwholesome result of this policy is that the rich mines, 
which can bear the exactions, buy up the poorer ones that cannot, 
and so tend to bring almost the entire Eand into the hands of two 
or three capitalists. 

It must not be supposed that President Kruger has carried 
with him the unanimous support even of his own countrymen in 
making repression the keynote of his policy. There has always 
been among the Boers a small and liberal minority that favors re- 
forms, and sees in the persistent refusal of the franchise a weapon 
of offence placed in the hands of their enemies. This minority is 
still further incensed by the President's importation of Hollanders 
to fill the government offices, and by his reckless defiance of the 
Constitution in making the Supreme Court subservient to the 
Volksraad. Nor have the more enlightened Dutch of Cape 
Colony and the Orange Free State stood unreservedly on the side 
of their northern kinsmen. It is true that if any attack were 
made on the independence of the Transvaal, their racial sympa- 
thies might bring them to the support of the Boers; but they are 

* I am indebted tor these and other facts to Mr. Bryce's " Impressions of South 
Africa," a book the value and thoroughness of which are hardly to be inferred 
from the modesty of its title. 
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hardly less desirous than the Uitlanders of seeing the unrest at 
Johannesburg put an end to. The heavy tariff on wool, wines, 
brandy and food-stuffs all but closes the richest market in South 
Africa to their staple exports; and they, like everyone south of the 
Zambesi, feel the effects of the discontent that radiates from the 
Transvaal, paralyzing commercial enterprise and development, 
and wrapping the whole country in a cloud of uncertainties. 
While opposed to any forcible interference with the domestic af- 
fairs of their kinsmen, they have used their influence more than 
once, but never with much effect, in the direction of peace and 
moderation. The President's strength lies in the aptitude of his 
appeals to the spirit and prejudices of the Old Boer party. These 
stalwart conservatives concentrate all their hatred and contempt 
for foreign ways and customs upon the British, the only enemies 
they have known. It was to escape from British rule that their 
forefathers struck out from the Cape, across the wilderness, and 
founded a Eepublic of their own. The incidents of the Great 
Trek in the thirties, of which the President is the last survivor, 
are still held in patriotic memory. The British annexed the new- 
born state under pledges delayed so long that the Boers took up 
arms to enforce them and won back their old independence. The 
British stopped the expansion of the Transvaal on the north by 
occupying Matabeleland and Mashonaland, and on the west by 
pouncing upon Bechuanaland. It was with British gold, and 
under the command of British officers, that the raid of 1895 was 
planned and carried out. Small wonder that the Boers saw and 
still see- in the demand for the franchise only another British plot 
to rob them of their independence. The Uitlanders had come 
into the country uninvited and undesired, seeking only gold, and 
with full warning that it was a Boer Eepublic they were entering. 
By what right could these strangers of yesterday claim to be put 
on a level with the old burghers, who had fought and bled to keep 
the state free from alien control? And what Boer, looking to the 
past experiences of his people with the English, could guarantee 
that their capture of the franchise would not lead to their capture 
of the entire state, that the Republic would not become an Eng- 
lish Republic with an English President, and its original founders 
a despised and oppressed minority? 

It would have been a high achievement in diplomacy if Sir 
Alfred Milner could have persuaded the President, and through 
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him the Boers, that their fears, if not baseless, are very unlikely 
to be realized. So long as the reasonable grievances of the Uit- 
landers are met with an obstinate non possurnus, the Transvaal 
runs the risk of perishing suddenly and in violence. The danger 
can only be avoided by altering the franchise laws to give Johan- 
nesburg a voice, not necessarily a preponderating voice, in the 
government of the country; and by removing the barriers upon 
the education of English children in English. A revision of the 
dynamite and railroad monopolies, and a rearrangement of the 
tariff schedule, would give the capitalists all the privileges they 
care for, and at the same time add largely to the revenue of 
the Republic. It is clear that the old suspicious policy of denial 
arid opposition has only endangered the security it was foolishly 
meant to safeguard. The best hope for the independence of the 
state must lie in the happiness and contentment of its citizens; 
and that contentment can only be reached by abolishing racial 
discriminations and putting British and Boer on an equality be- 
fore the law. Under a rtgime of frankness and conciliation, the 
two peoples will be able in time to forget their former animosities 
and come together in harmony and good-fellowship, as they did 
in the early days of the American colonies, as they still do in Cape 
Colony. The newly enfranchised citizens, no more the victims of 
a mediaeval oligarchy, will then be as little tempted to hoist the 
British flag over Pretoria as the French in Canada to return to 
their old allegiance. The people of England have no hostility 
towards the Boers, and no ambition to annex their country. They 
have, on the contrary, an uncomfortable feeling that, in their 
clashes with the Transvaal, the British reputation for fair-deal- 
ing, which so long as it is deserved is the backbone of the Empire, 
has not been altogether maintained. They admire the old Presi- 
dent's pluck and shrewdness and wish him well in his struggle, 
even where they have to condemn his methods of carrying it on. 
They cannot find much in his policy that is defensible except its 
object, and yet they feel that, were they in his place, they would 
have done much as he has done; and it is because they are sincere 
in wishing the Transvaal to outlast the life-time of its rugged 
champion, that they look to him even at the eleventh hour to 
overcome prejudice and rebuild his state on the only foundation 
that has in it the promise of permanence. 

Sydney Brooks. 



